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For “ The Friend.” 
EDMUND BURKE. 


The career of this great man was un- 
questionably one of the most remarkable that 
the world. has witnessed. After a long 
and useful public life, at a time when the 
decay of strength, and the infirmities of age, 
declining influence, warn a man to with- 
draw from the contest, he found himself sud- 
denly placed upon a new and untried scene. 
The French revolution burst forth; and while 
the most eminent men of the age were dazzled 
by its promises, or confounded by its glare 
and suddenness, Burke was the first to under- 
stand the true portent of that baleful meteor. 
To use his own eloquent language, it seemed 
as if new faculties had been called up in him. 
He it was who arrested the progress of the 
revolutionary spirit in England, who roused 


the nations of Europe to a sense of the real|tion, and the resources of an understanding | found in the minds and affairs of men. 











passions, of delivering a state into the hands’ glance; but his movements towards it ought to 
of enthusiastic and incompetent reformers. {be deliberate. Political arrangeiment, as it is 

“Rage and phrenzy,” said he, in one of the a work for social ends, is to be only wrought 
by social means. ‘There mind must conspire 
down more in half an hour, than prudence,/with mind. ‘Time is required to produce that 
deliberation, and foresight can build up in ajunion of minds which alone can produce all 
hundred years. The errors and defects of old|the good we aim at. Our patience will 
establishments are visible and palpable. Itcalls|achieve more than @ur force. If £ might 
for little ability to point them out; and where| venture to appeal to what is so much out of 
absolute power is given, it requires but a word | fashion in Paris, | mean to experience, I should 
wholly to abolish the vice and the establishment tell you, that in my course i have known, and, 
together. The same lazy but restless disposi-|according to my measure, have co-operated 
tion, which loves sloth and hates quiet, directs| with great men; and I have never yet seen any 
these politicians, when they come to work, for! plan which has not been mended by the obser- 
supplying the place of what they have destroyed. | vations of those who were much inferior in un- 
To make every thing the reverse of what they| derstanding to the person who took the lead 
have seen is quite as easy as to destroy. Nojin the business. By a slow but well-sustained 
difficulties occur in what has never been tried.} progress, the effect of each step is watched; 
Criticism is almost baffled in discovering the! the good or ill success of the first gives light 
defects of what has not existed; and eager en-| to us in the second; and so, from light to light, 
thusiasm, and cheating hope, have all the wide} we are conducted with safety through the 


|field of imagination in which they may expa-| whole series. We see, that the parts of the 


tiate with little or no opposition. jsystem do not clash. ‘The evils latent in the 
** At once to preserve and to reform is quite | most promising contrivances are provided for 
another thing. When the useful parts of an {as they arise. One advantage is as little as 
old establishment are kept, and what is super- | possible sacrificed to another. We compensate, 
added is to be fitted to what is retained, a} we reconcile, we balance. We are enabled 
vigorous mind, steady persevering attention,|to unite into a consistent whole the various 
various powers of comparison and combina-janomalies and contending principles that are 


From 


dangers of a Jacobin war, and gave the first | fruitful in expedients, are to be exercised; they |hence arises, not an excellence in simplicity, 
impulse to that resistance which was ultimately | are to be exercised in a continued conflict with| but one far superior, an excellence in com- 


triumphant. He has unconsciously portrayed |the combined force of opposite vices; with the | position. 


Where the great interests of man- 


his own services in a noble passage, of which] obstinacy that rejects all improvement, and the | kind are concerned through a long succession 
the following isa part. ‘* How often has public | levity that is fatigued and disgusted with every | of generations, that succession ought to be ad- 


calamity been arrested on the very brink of 
ruin by the seasonable energy of a single man! 
Have we no such man amongst us? I am as 
sure as I am of my being, that one vigorous 





thing of which it is in possession. But you,mitted into some share in the councils which 
may object— A process of this kind is slow.,;are so deeply to affect them. If justice re- 
It is not fit for an assembly, which glories in| quires this, the work itself requires the aid of 
performing in a few months the work of ages. | more minds than one age can furnish. It is from 


mind without office, without situation, without |Such a mode of reforming possibly might take this view of things that the best legislators have 


public functions of any kind, (at the time when|up many years.’ 


the want of such a thing is felt, as I am sure 
it is,) I say one such man, confiding in the aid 
of God, and full of just reliance in his own for- 
titude, vigour, enterprise, and perseverance, 
would first draw to him some few like himself, 
and then that multitudes hardly thought to be 
in existence would appear, and troop about 
him.” 

The whole of that noble passage is a fine 
illustration of the political principles of Burke. 
Men whose whole thoughts were occupied by 
the abuses of power, the corruptions of re- 
ligion, and the licentiousness of courts—whose 
passions or interests were enlisted on the side 
of revolution, could see in Burke only the ad- 
vocate of old abuses and despotic power. But 
nothing could be further from the truth. He 
was throughout life the firm and consistent 
friend of true freedom. But he knew the 
danger of letting loose upon society the fierce 


Without question it might;|been often satisfied with the establishment of 
and it ought. It is one of the excellencies of)some sure, solid, and ruling principle in 
a method in which time is amongst the assist-! government; a power like that which some of 
ants, that its operation is slow, and in some|the philosophers have called a plastic nature; 
cases almost imperceptible. If circumspection| and having fixed the principle, they have left 
and caution are a part of wisdom, when we) it afterwards to its own operation.” 

work only upon inanimate matter, surely they} What a melancholy grandeur pervades the 
become a part of duty too, when the subject} following paragraph. 

of our demolition and construction is not brick} “We do not draw the moral lessons we 
and timber, but sentient beings, by the sudden| might from history. On the contrary, without 
alteration of whose state, condition, and habits,| care it may be used to vitiate our minds, and 
multitudes may be rendered miserable. But) to destroy our happiness. In history a great 
it seems as if it were the prevalent opinion in| volume is unrolled for our instruction, drawing 
Paris, that an unfeeling heart, and an undoubt-| the materials of future wisdom from the past 
ing confidence, are the sole qualifications for| errors and infirmities of mankind. It may, in 
a perfect legislator. Far different are my sdena| the perversion, serve for a magazine, furnish- 
of that high office. The true lawgiver ought} ing offensive and defensive weapons for parties 
to have a heart full of sensibility. He ought | in church and state, and supplying the means 
to love and respect his kind, and to fear him-| of keeping alive or reviving dissensions and 
self. It may be allowed to his temperament | animosities, and adding fuel to civil fury. 
to catch his ultimate object with an intuitive| History consists, for the greater part, of the 





miseries yous upon the world by pride, 
ambition, ¥varice, revenge, lust, sedition, hypo- 
crisy, ungoverned zeal, and all the train of dis- 
orderly appetites which shake the public with 
the same 


“troublous storms that toss 
The private state, and render life unsweet.” 
These vices are the causes of those storms. | 
Religion, morals, laws, prerogatives, privileges, 
liberties, rights of men, are the pretexts. The 
pretexts are always found in some specious| 
appearance of real good. You would not| 
secure men from tyranny and sedition, by root-| 
ing out of the mind the principles to which| 
these fraudulent pretexts apply? If you did,| 
you would root out every thing that is valuable| 
in the human breast. As these are the pre-| 
texts, so the ordinary actors and instruments} 
in great public evils areskings, priests, magis-| 
trates, senates, parliaments, national assem-| 
blies, judges, and captains. You would not 
cure the evil by resolving that there should be| 
no more monarchs, nor ministers of state, nor 
of the gospel; no interpreters of law; no ge-| 
neral oflicers; no public councils. You might} 
change the names: ‘The things in some shape| 
must remain. A certain quantum of power} 
must always exist in the community, in some} 
hands, and under some appellation. Wise) 
men will apply their remedies to vices, not to 
names; to the causes of evil which are perma-| 
nent, not to the occasional organs by which! 
they act, and the transitory modes in which) 
they appear. Otherwise you will be wise his-| 
torically, a fool in practice. Seldom have two 
ages the same fashion in*their pretexts, and the 
same modes of mischief. Wickedness is a 
little more inventive. Whilst you are discuss- 
ing fashion, the fashion is gone by. ‘The very 
game vice assumes a-new body. The spirit 
transmigrates; and, far from losing its principle 
of life by the change of its appearance, it is 
renovated in its new organs with the fresh 
vigour of a juvenile activity. It walks abroad, 
it continues its ravages, whilst you are gibbet- 
ing the carcase, or demolishing the tomb. 
You are terrifying yourself with ghosts and 
apparitions, whilst your house is the haunt of 
robbers. It is thus with all those, who, attend-| 
ing only to the shell and husk of history, think 
they are waging war with intolerance, pride 
and cruelty, whilst, under colour of abhorrin 
the ill principles of antiquated parties, they are 
authorizing and feeding the same odious vices} 
in different factions, and perhaps in worse.” | 


} 
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Recent communications from a Traveller in| 
Haypti. 
(Continued from page 275 
“ Hayti has injured herself by venturing to 
secure her acknowledged independence from 
France for a sum so overwhelming in amount 
as 30,000,000 dollars. The sum itself is enor- 
mous, and the peculiar period at which th 
event has taken place operates forcibly in 
aggravating the evil. it blights her destinies 
as a commercial country, just when her agri- 
culture was reviving—wheun the people were 
appreciating the conveniencies and luxuries of 
civilized life, and when her institutions wer 
being formed with the habits of a riper experi- 


THE FRIEND. 


ence. 
the free nations of America is retarded. 
hope of revival consists in that undying spirit 
which secures her liberty from ever being 
annihilated. 

“ Previous to this deplorable occurrence all 


she could safely count on her revenue for all 
exigencies. She could have reduced her army, 
and by increasing the discipline of a less force, 
when she had no internal enemy to grapple 
with, render them for all threatened invasion a 
still more effective resistance than may be 


hoped for, ‘ from the hills and from the multi- 


tude of the mountains.’ The inherent desire 
of her inhabitants to improve their condition 
was already putting the government on the 
salutary policy of a reduction of duties, that by 
the relinquishment of every burthensome im- 
post, the things needful and convenient might 
be placed within the reach of the bulk of so- 
ciety. ‘The mass of the population bore the 


evidence that a sense of propriety, and a more! 


cultivated taste, was daily extending and daily 
stimulating their wants. An eagerness for 


articles, known by her agricultural people at| 
|no previous period of her history, was generally 
diffused, and luxuries so merged into the neces- | 
saries of life, that ultimately it was deemed dis-| 


creditable to be without them. In this quiet 


Her tranquil and useful progress among | 


Her}! 


to the height of one story, with a threshold ele. 
vated above the surface of the soil by a slight 
terrace, and encircled by a wide gallery, around 
which clustered the rich and fragrant blossoms 
of the tropics, imparting to them an aspect ra. 
ther of rural comfort and ease than of stately 


~ ! vy 
ithe disjointed parts of the island had been| pomp and costly elegance. ‘They were not of 
/united; her means had been so developed that 


/mason work, but being built of wood and plas. 
| ter, on account of the frequent earthquakes, du- 
| ring the revolution they soon fell to decay, or 
rather, what the fire did not destroy, time de. 
imolished. ‘The storehouses, and works of the 
estate, which stood contiguous to them, were, 
however, more solidly constructed. These 
crumbling into ruins, near clumps of the ancient 
garden trees, sufliciently indicate the vestiges of 
the power and wealth of the former masters of 
the soil, and the beauty that now lies desolate, 

** The scene presented to the view of the tra- 
veller, however, who quits the city of Port-au- 
Prince, to journey on the highway to the moun. 
tains that divide this plain from the valley of the 
Artibonite, through a wild waste, is not solita- 
ry. On the road he will meet a multitude of cul- 
tivators coming to the city market, with horses 
and asses loaded with provisions. He will 
see wagons with produce, drawn by teams of 
hardy and healthy cattle, speeding past him. 
Ife may conclude that the people come from 
the mountains above the plains, but the wa- 
/gons and their produce must be from the plains 


‘individual. 


| verdure—straight roads and pathways, border-| mo 


and satisfactory advancement of an improving) themselves. If he departs from the high road, 
population, the French indemnity came, as a| and turns to the right hand through one of the 
tributary exaction to burthen and oppress every| woodland paths that he perceives diverging to 
Men were to pay in money for the upper end ofthe river, tothe mountain glens, 
what they had already earned in blood—con-! or to the banks of the inland lakes at the head 
tributions were to be levied for a measure} of the plain, he will find himself entering into 
universally obnoxious—three of the principal, open grounds, covered with verdant fields: he 
towns refused their quota—districts assumed| will see traces everywhere visible of renewed 
the attitude of revolt—the security of property| cultivation ; mansions re-erected ; aqueducts 
was shaken—its appreciation diminished—its! re-conducting their streams to irrigate the land ; 
labour unsettled—the public murmurs became! the sound of water-mills at work ; and cottages 
deep and loud against the pusillanimity of the|no longer deserted, but tenanted by labourers 
government, and those who could not escape| once more issuing from them to gather in the 
the tax sought to lessen the oppression by as-| harvest of the teeming soil. Where the wild 
suming such an appearance, and adopting such | jungle occasionally breaks in on the restored 
an expenditure, that there should be no pretext) hedge-rows, if he observes, he will find it afiurd- 
in the state to increase the exaction.” ing herbage and shelter to numerous horses and 

“ July 19, 1830. I am about to visit the! asses that belong to the husbandmen of the dis 
plains of the Cul de Sac. ‘The result of this} tricts, and make part of the economy of the 
visit will be given in my next. plantation, 

** Before the revolution bad changed the pare “On the morning of the 22d July, in com- 
tile plains of the Cul de Sac to a wilderness, | pany with some half dozen friends, I paid my 
they were so watered and enriched by cultiva-| first visit to these far-famed plains. ‘The ‘day- 
tion, that they exhibited one scene of perennial] break was faintly streaking the sky beyond the 
untains, when we passed the portal of St. 
ed by the citron, orange, and campeachy wood,| Joseph, and saw before us the steep, bold sum- 
intersected the lands—-sugar works spotted the] mit of the Morne de Grand Bois, rising maje> 


o* 


~~ 


surfage at certain distances ; their numbers at} tically intothedawn. ‘The road stretches along 
|the same time giving thein the appearance of| the declivity of the sterile line of mar] hills, lead- 


being near to each other ‘The spacious resi-| ing to the celebrated Pont Rouge, a simple 
dences of the proprietors fronted the highway. wooden bridge, painted red, where Dessalines 
The avenues which led to them were adorned! was surprised.in an ambuscade and killed ; al 

by trees and flowering hedges ; and the frequent| two miles further is the pretty habitation of 
gateways, scarcely more than four or five hun-| Drouillard, one of the estates of the President 
dred paces apart, presented incessant scenes of} Boyer. The lawn in front was parched, but 
the busy people, stirring within and without! the fields to the rear looked green and fertile. 
them, while horses and cattle, wagons and/ {tis a sugar estate, commanding a supply of 
chaises, traversed the roads, almost without in-| water, for mill work and irrigation, from some 
termission, by nightand byday. The mansions of the upland sources. 

of those who commanded this fertility and opu-| ** On advancing into the forest, we see the wa- 
lence were, however, notlofty. They rose only | ter-mill and sugar-house of Cazeau in ruins, 


out 
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overgrown with wild vines and rank herbage. 
A little further on, before we cross the Grande 
Riviere, we arrive at a straggling village of cul- 
tivators’ cottages, with gardens and provision 
crounds, recently cleared out of the forest, and 
hedged in, form a sort of bourgade by the side} 
of jitte streamlets. 
the Gr aude Riviere, 


Passing these, we come to! 
flowing frettingly over its 
bed of stones, a small, unsightly, she low stream, 
that divides itself into frequent parallel courses 
making many river islands, 


The bounds over} 
which its winter inundations sweep, are an arid | 
and stony desert. When we had got about 
three leagues from Port-au-Prince, we found 
ourselves at Croix des Bouquets, 
large scattered village, with little of either fer- 
tility or vegetation around it. 


‘This once celebrated town of the plains|many a 


was occupied chiefly by the artisans, who en- 
joyed a source of constant and profitable em- 

loyment from the 
me iehbourhood. 
lation—its proximity to Port-au-Prince—its si- 


tuation in the centre of the immense plain of|tage that overlooked the whole plantation 
the Cul de Sac—gave it a most fearful import- |’ 


ance in the first shock of the revolution. 


diane, —_ themselves 


contend j 


suflic iently strong to} 
rights, aaa to obtain them by victory. 
space, where, of old, stood the town market. 


of its former tenements were perceptible. 


: . oe ! 
France, and the linens of Germany, are gather- 
ing there the busy stir of life and industry. Pe-| 


“We turned from the principal road into 
the cane fields of Dumornay-bellevue. The 


tits cabarets are open in the market-place, and| sugar-house and mill formed a very indifferent 


shops for miscellaneous merchandise are very 


,' general through the village streets.”’ 
“ Proceeding southward from Chateau Blond, 


establishment. but the cane fields were exten- 
isive, and the frequent gardens of the cultivators 
large, and excellently managed. We saw the 


we approached the low sterile hills, covered| women and children in the fields tilling their 


with licnum vite, ebony, and aloes, which pro-| separate allotments. 
'trude themselves from below the mountains of| vegetables severally occupied different di) 
,|Bellcome and La Coupe, and bere bound the 


plain. 
bordered on eithe 


‘. Lacombe. ‘The cottages at 


the entrance of this plantation were of very! 


large dimensions: stout, healthy children were 
playing about them. The 
rivulet about the 
quantity of poultry, such 2s geese and turkeys, 
were feeding every where. An 


water flowed in 


archway 


and handsome terrace and marble floored cot- 


From the situation of the sugar 


: . | 
iworks on a gentle declivity, the boiling house | 
arms for their civil and political }had been erected on are hed cavities, which] opportunity of remarking the domestic condi- 


textended under the yard, 


Our road Jay between rich cane fields, | 
hand with hedge rows of 
| the campeche, leading to Moquet, the sugar| 
lestate of Mr. ¢ 
at present a} 


| 
grounds, and a 


and enclosed the|tion of another family. 
‘We entered the ancient Bourg at an open | i furnaces, forming a plac e for such cane trash| mere boys, had returned 


|as might be immediately required for the fires. 
Eve ry where, amid the wild veget: ition, traces | On account of the ve ry considerable fall of the| garden, and bundles of herbage 
The |stream, and the sudden rise of the land, the} 


The differing species of 
\ visions 
, around which a ‘ bordage’ of 
the mould, formed with the hoe, received and 
retained the water, whose rills poured a con- 
| stant stream around the precincts of the entire 
garden. ‘The rich depth of the stoneless soil 
| —the fresh verdure of its productions—its 


lof the surface 


| systematic tillage and irrigations—gave an ap- 
| pearance of great order and care to the agri- 
culture of the peasantry. In the fields we 
found a parcel of men and boys at work, cut- 
/ting canes for the mill, under the direction of 


wants of its agricultural| through the aqueduct brought us into the mill|the conducteur. ‘They were not drilled in lines, 
Its numerous coloured popu-| yard, and to the proprietor’s residence, a large | but were working indiscriminately, and singing 


like merry reapers at a European harvest. 


7 * After making our inspection, the last gleam 
Ihe mill, the boiling house, and aqueduct, 


lof sunny radiance along the green surface of 


It | were a reconstruction of the old works, but the|the level plains warned us to Moquet for tke 
was here that the inhabitants of the mixed race, | distillery was new, being then only in proce ss | night. 
when every enterprise of liberty had failed else- lof being built. 


Visiting, however, before we quitted 
i this estate, the cottage of the conducteur or 
foreman we had seen in the fields, we had an 


Three of the sons, 

from their day’s 
labour, with baskets of provisions from the 
for the asses 


and stied hogs about the cottage. The wife 


streets were laid out at right angles ; and, from | water mill was so constructed that all machi-| had been engaged all day, at the door of her 
the distance to which their vestiges extended, to | nery was concealed from view under a terraced | dwelling, in ironing up the linen of the family, 


| 
the right and to the left, before and behind, the! 


floor beneath the level of the mill yard. No-| 


which she was then carrying within the house. 


town must have been large, and its destruction | thing but the three vertical rollers were to be| | Every thing had the appearance of substantial 


complete. We found groups of well dressed | 


seen in the building where the people ground 


| comfort, and, if we wanted an evidence of its 





females, all apparently black, gathering unde r/ the canes, so that the whole place looked | accompanying wealth, we had it in the alacrity 


some trees to attend the matin service of the} 
church close by, and loitering to gossip and en- 
joy the freshness of the opening day. ‘The 


roomy, clean, and compact.’ 


with which our cottager drew from a bag of 


“The proprietor of Moquet, Mr. C. Le -| mone y forty dollars, for a purchase effected for 


combe, is a white individual. 


Having held} him by the friend who had made this visit with 
church itself, a rude edifice, as simple as a coun-| untainted his fealty to the condition of general| me. 


1 found, upon inquiry, that he too was 


try barn, stood within the protruding remnants | liberty, through all the vicissitudes of ‘the re- | the father of thirteen children, all alive, five of 


of its old walls, having a wooden cross, a sub-| 
stitute for the ancient Croix des Bouquets, 
erected before its entrance. At a little distance 


onward to the north, was the old fort, with its} 
circular bastions, built by the English during | tention of resting for the night at Moquet, we| worked on halves, and were 


volution, he is entitled to every civil right, even 'whom were then before us. 
by the inhabitants of St. Domingo, at the time| that Dumornay had been greatly 


‘of proclaiming its independence. 
* Before unsaddling our horses, with the in- 


I was informed 

mismanaged: 
| produc ing no revenue to the proprie tor, it 
ine tted of course none to the cultivators who 
abandoning it, as 


their struggle when engaged in the war between | had seized the opportunity, while yet there| they were at liberty to do, under the provisions 


the French planters and their slaves. 


On the} was an hour of departing sunshine, to ride out} lof the code 


rule, to seek more lucrative em- 


line of the old streets, many a substantial new| and view the cultivation of the adjacent est ites! ployment elsewhere.’ 


house was rising into existence. The frequent | 


thatched cottages seen among the 2m were a re-| the public road on which we travelled, and I} 
A municipal re-| heard with interest, that these were the enclo-| 
gulation at present exists, which prohibits the| sures of some small sugar farms, the subdi- | 


paration of old residences. 


re-construction of any tenement of quality less| 
than shingled houses 


importance of a town; but as it stands within! 
the stony district whic h borders the Grande Ri-! 
viere, its immediate vicinity will never exhibit! 
much tillage. 


eastward. Well-trimmed hedge rows lined 


visions of a concessionary grant to a military) 


The village at the Croix! person, whose family had now parcelled the| 
des Bouquets i is again rapidly rising into the} inheritance in little properties 


They had their 
Separate cottages sheltered by the luxuriant 
foliage of the shrubs and trees that administer 
food and refreshment to the tropics. They 


Cultivation is, however, increas-| depended on the mills of their wealthier neigh- 


ing through the plains, and gardens are seen|bours for the means of converting the crop 


intermingled with the cottages 


restoring the ancient villages of husbandmen; 
and the shopkeepers, already thronging to the 
Bourg, to supply the neighbourhood with the 
cotton manufactures of England, the wines of, 


in the town.| into a commodity for sale, and in that depend- 
The establishment of the sugar plantations is 


ence tilled their little fields, with a sure 


reckoning of their sugar proceeds, besides what} 


they reaped in the shape of corn, yams, patatas, 
manioc, grass, and green vegetables for hs 
weekly market. 


| Meditations on the Dew, by C ‘atherine Philips.* 


Soon as the evening comes, this penetrating 
invisible moisture embalms each herb, and 
flower, and fruit that grows; when sultry heats 
and winds have caused the various 
vegetation to languish and pine with sickly 
drought, this wondrous cordial falls upon their 
drooping heads, and makes them blow afresh 
in health and beauty. But how amiable this 
gentle dew, when it distils its treasures into 
\nature’s lap, is neither heard by the quickest 
lear, nor seen by the sharpest eye: it makes no 
What a striking 


tribes of 


inoise—it makes no show. 


| * Aneminent Minister of the Gospel in the Society 
. Friends, 
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emblem is this of that divine anointing from 
The 


above, which descends on heavenly souls! 


Lord says by Hosea, his prophet, “ [ will be as} 


the dew on Israel,’ heavenly dew! 


the still, small voice of the holy spirit, which is; 


not to be found in the whirlwind of fleshly works 
and passions: as the dew fails when all is still, 
when all is wrapped in silence, so it is in the 


silence of all flesh, with its noisy workings; | 


that this sacred unction distils upon the soul, 
and causes it to grow as the lily, and cast forth 
its fragrant odours as the wine of Lebanon. 


Let Christians then learn from the foregoing! 


considerations, that still streams are the deep- 
est ; let them learn more and more to be like 
Mary at the feet of Jesus; and to be more con- 
cerned in receiving from him, than to be offer- 
ing the sacrifice of fools. 
oo. For “ The Friend.” 
JOHN WESLEY. 

In volume sixteenth of “ The Christian Ob- 
server,” Ihave met with the following remark- 
able incident relative to the celebrated founder 


This is! 


THE FRIEND. 
low her: the three elder did; but John, who was at} 
this time six years old, was not awakened by all) 
By the 


lthis, and in the alarm he was forgotten. 
| time they reached the hall the flames were all round 


' 
' 
} 


them, and Mr. Wesley then found that the keys of | 
the door were above stairs. He ran, and recovered} 
them a minute before the staircase took fire. When} 
the door was opened, a strong northeast wind drove| 
in the flames*with such violence that none could} 
stand against them, Some of the children, Lenieous.| 
got through the windows, others through a little door} 
into the garden. Unable to do either, owing to the| 
| state in which she then was, Mrs. Wesley, after three} 
times attempting it in vain, rushed through the} 
| flames into the street, naked as she was, and escaped} 
with some slight scorching of the head and face. 
At this time the child was heard to cry in the nur-| 
sery; until that moment he had not been remember-| 
led. The father ran to the stairs, but they were then 
|so nearly consumed that they could not bear his 
| weight; and being utterly in despair, he fell on his 
| knees in the hall, and in agony recommended the} 
soul ofthe child to God. Jobn, mean time, who had} 
been awakened by the light, ran to the door, and | 
| finding it impossible to escape there, climbed up upon | 
|}a chest that stood near the window. He was seen} 
‘from the yard; there was uu time to fetch a ladder, | 
| hut it was happily a low house; one man was hoisted | 
up upon the shoulders of another, and was then able} 


. . . _|to take him out atthe window; a moment later, and} 
of the English Methodists, and his parents,).? “*** “" ° : oe 


which perhaps may be thought worth a place 
in ** The Friend.” ~T 


“ No man was ever more suitably mated than the} 
elder Wesley. The wife whom he chose was, like} 
himself, the child of a man eminent among the non-| 
conformists, and, like himself, in early youth she had 
chosen her own path; she had examined the contro- 
versy between the dissenters and the church of Ene- 
land with the utmost diligence, and satisfied herself| 
that the schismatics were in the wrong. The dis-| 
pute, it must be remembered, related wholly to dis-| 
cipline; but her inquiries had not stopt here, and she | 
had reasoned herself into Socinianism, from which | 
she was reclaimed by her husband. She was an ad- 
mirable woman, of a highly improved mind, 
strong and masculine understanding; an obedient| 
wife, an exemplary mother, a fervent Christian. Her} 
husband soon attracted notice by his learning and| 
ability. Talents found their way in that age | 
readily into public than at present, and therefore,} 
when they appeared, they obtained attention the} 
sooner. He was thought capable of forwarding the| 
plans of James II, with regard to religion, and prefer-| 
ment was promised him if he would preach in behalf} 
of the king’s measures. But instead of reading the} 
king’s declaration as he was required, and though 
surrounded with courtiers, soldiers, and informers, he 
preached boldly against the designs of the court, tak-| 
ing for his text the pointed language of the prophet 
Daniel, ‘ If it be so, our God, whom we serve, is abli 
to deliver us from the burning fiery furnace, and he} 
will deliver us out of thy hand, O king! But if not, | 
be it known unto thee, Oking, that we will not serve 
thy gods, nor worship the golden image which thou} 
bas set up.’ When the revolution was effected, Mr. 
Wesley was the first who wrote in its defence. This 
work he dedicated to queen Mary, and was re 
warded for it with the living of Epworth, in Lin- 
colnshire. 


and ofa 


Ss} 


It wasa large parish, containing about | 
2,000 souls; but he found them in a profligate state; 
and the zeal with which he discharged 


his duty in 
admonishing them of their sins, excited a spirit of 


J of | 
diabolical hatred in those whom it failed to rec laim. | 
Here, on the 17th of June, 1703, his second son, 
John, the subject of my present letter, was born. | 

“The wretches who hated their pastor had twice | 
attempted, without success, to set his house on fire; 
they succeeded in a third attempt. At midnight,| 
some burning pieces of wood fell upon one of his} 
daughters, and awoke her. At the same time, Mr) 
Wesley, hearing a cry of * fire!’ from the street, start-| 
ed. His wife was very ill at the time, and therefore’! 
slept in another room. Bidding her and the two! 
eldest girls go shift for themselves, he burst open the 


| but it fe il 


it would have been too late: the whole roof fell in;| 
inward, or they must all have been crushed 
together. When the child was carried into the house} 
where his parents were, the father cried out, * Come, 
neighbours, let us kneel down, let us give thanks to 
God! He has given me all my eight children; let 
the house go; lamrichenough!’ This providential| 
escape W as ever remembered by John Wesley through} 
life with the deepest gratitude. Under one of his} 
portraits, there is the representation of a house in| 
flames, with this motto: *Is not this a brand plucked 
out of the burning?’ ” 


Dr. James Foster was a popular preacher’ 
in London for some years, and of an amiable 
and humane disposition. 


A gentleman, who was afterwards for many | 


years a clergyman of distinguished acceptance | 


in the Church of England, one day called upon| 
the doctor to converse with him upon the scep- 
ticism which then oppressed his own mind. 
After the necessary introduction, he began to 
state his objections, when the doctor, with that 
benevolent gravity for which he was so distin- 
guished, stopped him with this question, 
‘Have you asked a solution of your difficul- 
ties from God this morning? Have you pray-| 


|ed to the fountain of all light for information?” 


Upon receiving an answer in the negative, he 
rejoined, * Sir, you will excuse my gratifying 
your Curiosity on the subject of revelation, 
while you are chargeable with the breach of 
the first duties of natural religion." 


Oats.—A new species of oats has been in- 


‘troduced into Great Britain from Rotterdam, 


whither it was imported from a remote district 
in China. This species was unknown to Eu- 


| ropeans tll within some three years, and was 


produced for the first time in Great Britain 
last season. It is said to be more easily pre- 
pared for food, of a better flavour, and to con- 
tain more farinaceous matter than the com- 
mon species of oats. The English crop was 
reaped ina little more than three months after 
sowing, produced well, and is withal remark- 
ably hardy. One peck of these oats is stated 


nursery door, where the maid lay with five children ;|t© Contain more nutritious food for a horse 
she snatched up the youngest, and bade the rest fol- } than three pecks of common oats. 


DEVOTIONAL THOUGHTS, 
By the late Rebecca Archer. 

Oh Thou! by whose creative word my sou 
Was stampt with emanations of thy power; 
Permit an atom of the dust to raise 
Her feeble voice, and celebrate thy name. 

For thou art oft the subject of my thought ; 
Thou, who to life’s insipid fleeting span, 
Impartest all that makes life worth our care. 

When rosy morn unbars her golden gates, 

Obedient still to order’s perfect plan, 

While man alone runs counter to her laws; 

My captiv’d spirit, liberated, springs 

From sleep’s oblivious power, and humbly bends 
Before the mighty Ruler of the day : 

Whose all-preserving providence I crave, 

Still to direct me through the devious paths 

Of life’s uncertain, fluctuating round, 

Father of mercies ! how shall I describe, 

In seasons such as these, thy grace and truth ! 
For oft, propitious to thy suppliant’s prayer, 
Thy smile benign irradiates sorrow’s gloom, 
Confirms my feeble hopes, and strength imparts, 
Co-operative with thine alJl-wise plan, 

Still to resolve thy will sHall be my law, 
Whether ‘tis mine to suffer or rejoice. 
Thus dost thou answer to my orisons: 
Not*bands of steel, or iron fetters thine, 

sinding thy servant still in silken bonds 
Of gentle mercy, animating hope, 
Of peace, and love, and holy faith in thee. 

Or, if invited by the rural scene, 

I wander forth to view creation’s store, 
And seek in nature’s works their*Great FirstCanse,’ 
Thy gracious spirit, unconfined to space, 
Assures my soul, by demonstration’s power, 
That thou art present in the lonely wood, 
Or humble vale, as where thy Temples rise. 

At noon, presented by thy lib’ral hand 
While healthful viands smile upon the board, 
Thou oft presidest ; and operative still, 
taising the mind to whence the bounty flows, 
Humblest with gratitude the feeling heart. 

And when the sun sinks in the western skies, 
And twilight gray, in sober mantle clad, 
Spreads her brown curtain o’er the pensive world, 
Sweet hour of contemplation,—then my soul, 
Released from other cares, ascends the mount, 
On meditation’s wing, and offers up 
The tribute of an evening sacrifice ; 

The incense of a heart that knows no joy 
Equal to that of praising Zion's King. 

Or, if deserted by the soothing balm 

Of sleep’s restoring influence, I muse, 

And on my bed a sacred vigil keep; 

While all around the world is bush’d to rest, 
Unmindful of the silent lapse of time, 

As of the present, thoughtless of the past, 
Hope’s airy visions, too, suspended all, 

While nature seems to make a pause in life; 
Then Thou, the gracious shepherd of thy flock, 
Who slumber’st not by day, nor sleep’st by night; 
Whose penetrating eye pervades the gloom 

Of midnight darkness, and whose pitying ear 

Is ever open to thy votary’s call, 

Oft condescend’st with Gilead’s balm to bless, 
The waiting mind, and touch the springs of life 

Thus may I spend, through life’s allotted span, 
Whate’er of life there yet remains for me: 
Whether its fragile thread be early cut, 

Ere reason’s progress reach meridian height; 
Or if my head should whiten into age, 
May thou, O Lord, be made my refuge stil). 

When deep baptiz’d in sorrow’s proving school, 
My head, like Jonah’s temples, wrapt in weeds, 
Sackcloth my garment, and congenial! dust 
My humble bed;—Oh! then sustain my soul ; 
Stay the proud waves, and bind the tempest’s force, 
While at thine awful nod the storm shall cease, 
And nature sink into a holy calm. 

Or, if consistent with thy heavenly will, 

My prosperous cup shall overflow with joy, 

Oh! let thy gracious regulating power — 

Still hold the balance, and direct the beam, 

Still to the sacred centre point my view: 

Call every soaring thought from nature's heights, 

And teach my heart to gravitate to Thee. 
Fountain Green, 11th month, 1795, 
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DR, JOHN FOTHERGILL. | siderations were earnestly pressed upon you,| worth, upwards of 16,000 children of whict 
Morning Meeting, [London] 7th mo. 8th, 1776.) and, as you keep them in humility and fear number 11,400 died before they were of an age 
Thomas Corbyn brought»nt a manuscript) before you, way will be opened for your ac- h » be put out as apprentices, which was usually 
from John Fothergill, addressed to the Friends| Complishing the work to the church’s benefit, | about eight years of age. his dreadful mor- 
nominated at the last yearly meeting to visit)@"4 your own growth and experience in | tality, the difficulty of obtaining proper nurses, 
the quarterly and monthly meetings in Great) Tighteousness and truth. jand of providing humane masters. with the 
Britain and Ireland, and to the members of; Let it be your care in this service, to look | frequent contests from the opposition of pa 
our Society in general, which was read and) to that arm of power which gathered us to be /rishes, and the cruelty of masters W here they 
corrected, and we are of opinion it will be of| 2 people, and has hitherto, ina good measure, | were apprenticed, proved such insurmountable 
service to be printed. preserved us one in faith and practice. Wait | obstacles to the well conducting of the charity, 
ai ‘ for a degree of that wisdom which led our) that the house at Ackworth was abandoned as 

To the Friends nominated at the late yearly) ancestors to establish a most wholesome dis-|a Foundling Hospital, and remained unoccu- 
meeting to visit the quarterly and monthly | cipline amongst us for our preservation; and|pied, and on sale, for eight years. In the 
meetings in Great Britain and Ireland, and) be it your chief care, in much brotherly love,;year 1777, Dr. Fothergill, and three others 
to the members of our Society in gencral.: | to strengthen the weak, and bring back the | of the Society of Friends, stepped forwards, 
Dear Frtenps—Having been nominated on) scattered; and by an awful labour to awakejand purchased the building, with eighty-four 
this service, I accepted of if with reluctance,| them to a sense of the holy principle of light, lacres of land, for the sum of £7000. The 
from an apprehension of my unfitness, as well] life, and grace, to an obedience to it, to alwant of a suitable establishment for the 
as from the confining nature of my employ-| knowledge of its blessed effects; this is the | guarded and religious education of the chil- 
ment. But being desirous to acquit myself; one thing needful: and oh! that you mayj|dren of the less wealthy classes of their 
to the best of my ability, I could not avoid! wrestle and prevail as Jacob did; and obtain|Society, had long _been lamented by the 
considering, with much and deliberate atten-| the blessing for yourselves, and for the whole | lriends, and Dr. Fothergill and the other 
tion, the proposal made to the meeting, both heritage of God. As purchasers offered the premises to the next 
in respect to the manner of it, the nature of) And you, my dear F riends, who are the)jannual assembly in London. The offer was 
the service, and its object, all of which claim| objects of the church’s care, and amongst | accepted, and the premises opened as a na- 
my hearty concurrence. whom | rank myself, surrounded with many | tional school for the Society, which has since 
‘That it arose from the simple movings of] weaknesses, much imperfection, far short of|been liberally supported by annual subscrip- 
truth, [am fully persuaded ; the prevalence of, the excellency that adorned our predecessors, | tions, donations, and legacies. The house is 
a holy influence over the minds of many,| yet struggling in hope after a better life, free- |W ell adapted for a public school, both by situa- 
when it was delivered, was generally felt and|dom from entanglements, more love to God |tion and accommodation : the principal front 
acknowledged. and his truth ; yield to the word of exhorta-| is to the south, and two wings, standing east 
The nature of the service is, to render us| tion; receive this visit as a fresh renewal of|and west, are joined to the main building by 
helpful, one to another, in promoting the| the love of God, and of help administered in | colonnades. I he sum of ten guineas per an- 
growth and prosperity of every individual in the needful time. Let us embrace the hand | num is paid with each child, either by the 
the truth, and by this means to advance} held out to help us, kiss the rod we may have | parents or friends of the child, or by the 
the great end of true religion, the glory of deserved, and give thanks to God for his district meetings of the Society; but the 
him that created us, and the comfort and hap-} mercy and loving kindness, in thus exciting ajaverage cost of each is about seventeen 
piness of all. fresh concern in the church for the restoration | guineas, including clothing, stationary, and 
The complaining language of many coun-| 0! individuals. Let us prepare ourselves in| other necessaries. The number of children 
ties having deeply affected the minds of|sincerity, to receive the word of exhortation | In the school is limited to three hundred, viz. 
Friends, fervent desires were raised that the|m meekness and humility; so shall we be one hundred and eighty boys, and one hundred 
life of religion might be renewed in the|made partakers of the benefits intended, feel |and twenty girls; but there is always a conside- 
churches to their help, in the maintenance of| Our strength renewed to run with alacrity the| rable number on the list, waiting for admission. 
pure unmixed piety. And it pleased Divine) race that is set before us ; be made helpful to} The average time of each child in the school 
Providence to open the way to a fresh labour) thers in their progress ; and, having finished | has been three years, and the number of deaths 
of love amongst his people, and to make many| OUr Course with joy, leave a bright example | one in each year, since its commencement by 
willing to engage in this service ; and oh! may| to those who follow after us. ;{Fnends: total number admitted, from the 
it be blessed, so as to make it a memorable! Under a sense of the great need we have to| opening of the school to June, 1821, 4366. 
season of divine refreshment, from the great} be afresh roused up to diligence, I found a) The pupils are well grounded in an English 
Master of our assemblies. A desire to con-| Willingness to throw these few hints before my | €ducation, their morals and habits are sedu- 
tribute my mite to this great and useful brethren, as a testimony of my full unity with lously attended to; and the order and decorum 
labour, prompts me to throw before my bre- the proposition, and my desire that it may be which prevail in every department, do credit 
thren the following reflections, hoping they will rendered effectual to the help of many, and/to the wisdom, prudence, and zeal of the 











be received as the fruits of a mind cordially}the general edification of the churches. managers. The immediate management is 
disposed, in the first place, to build up its own J. Foruerctt. under the care of Robert Whittaker, who 
breaches, and, in the next, to join in repairing! London, the 2d of the Sixth Month, 1776. fills the office of superintendent, subject to 
those which the enemy has made in the walls the direction of a committee of twenty-eight 
of our Zion. ACKWORTH SCHOOL. Friends in the vicinity of Ackworth, and ano- 

I would wish to apply myself to my bre- From “The History and Directory of Yorkshire.” ther committee of the same number, who sit 
thren engaged in this service, and to recapitu-} Between the villages of High and Low |'" London; and all matters of importance 


: of saan oe |must be confirmed by amittees 
late some parts of the wise, important, heavenly| Ackworth stands a noble stone edifice, built Sa citi tions aa aa — a these committee 
counsel communicated to you during your s ) orced. 





seventy years ago, partly by voluntary sub- 
deliberations on this subject, by many con-| scription, and partly by aid of Parliament, as a 
cerned brethren; that as you have given up/an appendage to the Foundling Hospital, in REPORT ON EDUCATION, 


your names, and that with a willingness that} London. This building cost £13,000. The} A¢ a yearly meeting of Friends, held in 
bespeaks your zeal for the cause of truth, and) Foundling Hospital had a similar establish-| Phijadelphia, by adjournments, from the 18th 
its prosperity among the people, you will let) ment in Shropshire, both of which were SUp-|of the 4th Month to the 23d of the same, in 
the weight of the work take possession of plied with children from Loudon. The house | clusive, 1231. 

your minds: let it be your fervent prayer.|at Ackworth was occupied twelve years asa 

4 - 7 < - : - . . . ' 

that you may be made deeply sensible of its} Foundling Hospital; and during that period 19th of the month, and 3d of the week. 
importance, as well as of the time and man-|there were admitted into the three Foundling} The care of the quarterly meetings in in- 
ner in which you are to proceed. These con-| institutions of London, Shropshire, and Ack-! vestigating the state of education, and of the 
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schools within their limits, in conformity with} 
the direction of this meeting issued last year, 
was satisfactory, as now exhibited by their re-| 
ports. As these statements furnish evidence 
of the various difficulties to which Friends are 
subjected, in obtaining a proper school educa- 
tion for their children, by being deprived of 
their schoolhouses and funds, and from other 
causes, it was agreed to refer those reports to 
a committee, to consider the subject in all its 
parts, and to report whether any and what 
measures it would be proper for the yearly 
meeting to adopt for remedying these difficul- 
ties, and for the further promotion of this con- 
cern. Three members from each quarter 
were accordingly appointed. 
2ist of the month, and 5th of the week. 

The following report of the committee to 
whom was referred the’state of schools, repre- 
sented by the accounts from the quarterly 
meetings, | was united with, and affectionately 
recommended to the attention of the subordi- 
nate meetings, to endeavour to carry into effect 
the suggestions it contains as far as they may} 
be enabled, and to forward statements of their} 
proceedings to this meeting next year. 


TO THE YEARLY MEETING. 


| 


The committee appointed on the subject of 
education, report: 

That, in deliberately considering the present| 
state of the respective quarterly meetings, in| 
relation to this momentous concern, it is obvi-| 
ous, that in order to promote that improvement | 
which is essential to the welfare of our reli-| 
gious Society, the subject must continue to) 
claim the close and seriOus atteation of the| 


yearly meeting, and its subordinate meetings! 
and members. 

The reports from the quarterly meetings 
exhibit a state of things, as respects education, | 
which, if permitted to continue, must be pro- 
ductive of lasting injury to many of the rising 
generation. While it affords satisfaction to 
observe that quarterly meetings have engaged 
in the concern, and appointed committees to 
ascertain the situation of their meetings, the! 
painful disclosures made by their labours un- 
fold the destitute condition of many parts of 
the yearly meeting as regards schools, and 
evince that much yet remains to be done, and 
that persevering exertions will be necessary to 
effect it. 

Although various difficulties and discourage- 
ments exist in some of the quarterly meetings, 
yet if Friends generally could be brought to! 
consider a guarded education, not merely as a! 
matter of temporal convenience and accom- 
modation, but, as it really is, a religious con-| 
cern of primary obligation, and deeply affecting 
the spiritual welfare of their beloved offspring, 
we believe they would be prepared to prosecute 
it with lively zeal, and to make such pecuniary 
and other sacrifices to procure it, that few 
meetings would be found where select schools. 
of the description heretofore recommended by 
the yearly meeting, could not be supported, 
and none of the children of Friends to whom 
the invaluable blessing of a competent and re- 
ligious education would not be accessible. 

In order to bring the subject impressively | 
under the notice of the several meetings, it is| 


|cient number of the children of Friends, we 


|measure removed, by fixing the school in a 


\a distance, in the families of Friends who live 


| pointed in the quarterly, monthly, or prepara- 


ND. 


THE FRIE 


agreed to propose to the yearly meeting, that families in some neighbourhoods so peculiarly 
quarterly and monthly meetings be recom-|circumstanced as not to be within their reach. 


‘mended to appoint committees to have this/In such cases, it 45 very desirable that Friends 


subject under their special care, to visit the|should be encouraged to employ teachers in 
smaller meetings, and also the families of|their own houses; and where this cannot be 
Friends, to make particular inquiry into the} attained, that it should become the concern of 
situation of all their members as regards educa-| parents, to make the instruction of their chil- 
tion, and endeavour, as way may open, earnest-|dren a part of their daily employment, with 
ly to impress on their minds a due sense of|which no ordinary business should be per. 
the value of a proper education, and of the obli- | mitted to interfere. 

gation which rests on parents to use diligent The committee believe it necessary that the 
exertions faithfully to discharge this important|yearly meeting should again affectionately 
duty towards their children. And that Friends| press upon its members the great importance 
in the respective meetings, who are in easy cir- of domestic education and discipline—that 
cumstances, may cherish a liberal disposition | parents endeavour to train their children in 
in contributing towards the assistance of their|very early life to habits of sobriety and self 


‘brethren who have families of children grow-|denial; accustom them to simplicity in dress 


ing up around them, and are labouring under{and language, and a cheerful submission to 


many discouragements and disadvantages, aris- | parental authority, which so much contribute 


ing from the want of means to give them that ito their real happiness, and preservation from 
kind of education which it has long been the|the various temptations to which youth is ex- 


fervent concern of the yearly meeting to pro- | posed—and more especially, that, actuated by 


mote among its members. We also propose | religious concern for the everlasting welfare of 
that quarterly meetings be again enjoined to|their offspring, parents may earnestly seek for 
send up to the next yearly meeting a particu-/|s 


'strength and wisdom, not only to instruct them 
lar account of their proceedings in the pro- 


|in the doctrines and precepts of the Christian 
secution of this concern, of the state of alljreligion, and the precious testimonies given 
Friends’ schools, whether under the care of|us to bear, but that through the watchfulness 
meetings or otherwise, and also what number of|and circumspection of their own conduct, they 


|the children of Friends are not properly pro-|may be enabled to evince that the durable 


vided for, within their respective limits. lriches and righteousness of the Kingdom of 


As a principal obstacle to forming select | Heaven are infinitely preferable, in their view, 
schools, in some of the quarterly meetings, |t0 the acquisition of any earthly treasure. 
appears to arise from the scattered situation of Signed on behalf of the Committee: 

the families, and the difficulty of locating a Dante Caruite, 
school so as to be within the reach of a suffi- Josiau Reeve. 


Philadelphia, 4th mo. 20th, 1831. 
Extracted from the minutes: 


Wititum Evans, 
Clerk to the meeting this year. 


oe 
Or 


would suggest that this may be in great 
central situation near the meeting-house, and 


boarding the children, whose parents reside at 


; For “ The Friend.” 
contiguous. If a proper concern for the pro-| Frrenp Surru: 


motion of the welfare of each other is culti-| In the notices publishing in “ 'The Friend,” 
vated among our members, we believe there!of the first settlement of Friends’ meetings, 
will be little difficulty in procuring such situa-|[ observe the writer a O 

tions for the children, where they can be ac- | sessing but an imperfect knowledge of the 
commodated during the week atasmallexpense, |first settlement of P| 
and return home to spend the first day with | 
their parents. I 


ppears conscious of pos- 


ymouth meeting; and 
having access to a record which will no doubt 
By this means a number of|be deemed authentic on the subject, | thought 
scholars might be collected, sufficient to afford |I would furnish thee with a copy of it. " 


a competent salary to a qualified teacher; and The following minute was made at the first 
cr 


the necessity of introducing the children of|opening of Gwynedd monthly meeting, 
oa awe ; amet : oe | 4c . - — : 

persons who are not in profession with us/22d of 12th mo., 1714-15. 

would be obviated. 


on the 


*¢ There was read in this meeting a short ac- 
We also recommend that these schools!count of the first settlement of this place, and 
should be under the care of committees ap-|of the rise and progress of truth, until the 
\establishment of this meeting, which account 
this meeting orders to be entered in the be- 
iginning of this meeting book ; likewise, when 
|Plymouth Friends bring in their account of 
ment, and encourage Friends to send their chil-|the like nature, this meeting may do as they 
dren there, ratherthan tothe mixed schoolsin the |see convenient, and make a minute thereof.” 
neighbourhood; and where any of our members| At the next monthly meeting, which was 
are not in circumstances to pay for the board |held 29th of Ist mo., 1715, the following min- 
or tuition of their children, that it be done at|ute was made, viz. : 
the expense of said meetings. «Plymouth Friends having brought to this 
Although we believe that such schools, if}meeting an account of the first settlement of 
established and supported with liberality and \that township, and some hints of the progress 
perseverance, would relieve of truth among them to the establishment of 
of our meetings from the difliculties under|this meeting, the which was read, and ordered 
which they now labour, yet there may be|to be affixed in the beginning of this book, as 


tive meetings, as the case may require, who 
should frequently visit, and sedulously watch 
over them, in order to promote their improve- 


I'riends in most 
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Gwynedd Friends’ account was brought in| 
last meeting.” 

The account thus sanctioned and recorded 
is as follows: 

‘About the year 1685, the township of 
Plymouth was originally purchased and settled | 
by James Fox, Richard Gove, Francis Rawle,| 
John Chelson, and some other Friends that 
came from Plymouth, in Old England, who 
dwelt here for some space of time, and kept 
meetings for worship at the house of the said 
James Fox, but, being most of them trades- 
men and citizens, and not used to country life, 
removed to Philadelphia, by which means the 
place became vacant for a time; but being 
again purchased, chiefly by Friends, viz. Da- 
vid Meredith, Edmond Cartledge, ‘Thomas 
Owen, Isaac Price, Ellis Pugh, Hugh Jones, 
and divers others, as several adjacent settlers, 
in Whitemarsh, viz. John Roads, Abraham 
Dawes, and David Williams, and several more 
Friends. ‘These, in the year 1703, by the 
approbation of Haverford monthly meeting, 
unto which they then joined themselves, kept 
their meetings for worship at the house afore- 
said, being then in the possession of Hugh 
Jones, where it continued for some years, and! 
then, by consent, was removed to John Cart-| 
ledge’s house, where it also continued for some 
years. But settlements increasing, and young 
people coming up, it was agreed to build a 
meeting house for the better accommodation 
of Friends belonging thereto, as also the con- 
veniency of a public place of worship, near 
the burying place which was prefixed some 


The quarterly meeting concurred therewith, 
and directed the monthly meeting to take ne- 
cessary care to have the meeting house built 
in a proper place. The meeting thus com- 


, °, 7 
menced was called “Oley,’’ and | suppose it 


to be that now known as Exeter, or at least 
that Exeter monthly meeting has grown from 
this beginning.”’ 

25th of 12th mo., 1723, I find the following 
minute: 

“ This meeting being concerned that care 
be taken in keeping true accounts of births 
and burials, a book being provided for that 
purpose, Hugh Foulke and John Jones are 
appointed for Gwynedd meeting, John Rees 
for Plymouth, George Boone for Oley, An- 
dres Cramer for Perquiomen; none from the 
Swamp being present.” 

Minutes of 29th day of 4th mo., 1725. 

“ George Boone proposed on behalf of Oley 
Friends, for a preparative meeting, which, 
after some discourse, was referred to next 
meeting. 

* A proposal from the Swamp Friends for 
a preparative meeting has been considered 
awhile, and is granted, leaving the appoint- 
ment of the time to themselves, acquainting 


the next meeting thereof.” 


Minutes of 27th of 5th mo., 1725. 
**The proposal of Oley Friends for a pre- 


parative meeting is granted: the time to be 
appointed by themselves, and account given at 
next meeting. 


“The Swamp Friends report they have 


: ) oe . , ;agreed to keep their preparative meeting the 
time before, in Plymouth aforesaid, and seve-| fifth day next preceding our monthly meeting, 
ral deceased Friends being there interred be-| which is agreed to by this meeting.” 


fore the meeting house was built. And in the Oley Friends reported soon after that they 
year , the meeting house was erected,| concluded to hold their preparative meeting 


and on the thirteenth day of the month| the 6th day preceding monthly meeting, which 
the first meeting was kept therein. And our} was approved. ; 

number increasing, and not having the con- 
veniency of a monthly meeting among our- 
selves, we joined with Gwynedd Friends to| 
apply to Haverford monthly meeting, for their 


Minute of 29th of 11th mo., 1733. 
“ Friends at Maiden Creek proposed for 
liberty to build a meeting house, which is 


\the establishment of the monthly meeting at 
‘Oley was obtained, and brought to this meet- 
ing; but no Friends from thence being present, 
the affair is referred til] then.”’ 
26th of Sth mo., 1737. 

| This meeting unanimously agrees that the 
‘monthly meeting for Oley and Maiden Creek 
| be called * Oley Monthly Meeting,”’ and held 
|the last Sth day in every month. J.8 


«we 


OBERLIN. 


To our former notices of the amiable John 
Frederick Oberlin, of the Ban de la Roche, we 
add a short extract from a recently published 
account of his life. 

“Oberlin knew how to blend amusement 
with instruction, in the wisest manner; and 
whilst his principal object was to ground the 
youth in the principles of Christian faith, he 
also diffused among them the taste for agri- 
cultural life, which, in their situation, was so 
necessary. ‘The children of twelve or fifteen 
years of age were required to read on the 
subject; they were taught the names and pro- 

perties of plants, and encouraged to bring 
them from the woods, and cultivate them in 
gardens. 

“The children were accustomed to present 
wreaths of flowers to their benefactors. Upon 
one of the occasions on which this amiable 
offering was made to Oberlin, he wrote this 

fe : 


“we Waldbach, Sept. 16th, 1810. 
“*¢é My DEAR SCHOLARS: 


‘*«T am very sensible of the honours you 
have intended me, in sending your garlands as 
a token of your remembrance of my 70th 
birth day, completed the 31st of last August. 
You seem, however, to have forgotten, that an 
honour which one is conscious of not deserv- 
ing, is in itself humiliating and abasing. If, 
by my feeble exertions, I have been enabled 
to be of some utility to you, all the honour 


| 


approbation to hold a montlily meeting of 
business, the which, together with the consent} 
of the quarterly meeting at Philadelphia, was 
obtained.” 

The blanks above, respecting dates, (I re-| 
gret to say,) are in the original, and I know! 
not how to account for it, especially as they 
have stated the day of the month, when the 
first meeting was held in the meeting house, 
though not the month. 

Extracts from the ancient minutes of Gwynedd | 

monthly meeting, relative to the establish-| 

ment of certain meetings subordinate thereto. 
Minute of 25th of 5th mo., 1721. 


* John Rumford produced a certificate from} 
Haverford monthly meeting, and George’ 
Boone one from Abington, in order to join 
themselves to this meeting, both which were 
read and received. The said Friends also, 
requested the concurrence of this meeting, 
to fix a convenient place for a burial, and 
liberty to build a meeting house thereon, to 
accommodate the few Friends residing in 
these parts. It is agreed to propose the same 
to the next quarterly meeting for their con- 
currence.” 


\agreed to be proposed to the quarterly meet-| belongs to God, who has kindled in my heart 


ing for advice.” the love | bear you, and who has given and 
Minute of 28th of 8th mo., 1635. preserved my strength till this period, to carry 
“Our Friends at Maiden Creek proposed ~— ny bean bp en _— 1s your good. 
for liberty to hold a preparative meeting, which} ro t ad : oe — —— + 
is granted, and that it be held the next 4th|2"°*! See eee Country, gave you 
day preceding this monthly meeting.” ithe means of presenting me with this testi- 
, S : S mony of your united love. These flowers 
29th of Ist mo., 1737. will soon fade, but the impression they have 
“ The Friends of Oley and Maiden Creek | made on my heart will never die; and I ear- 
signify an inclination to have a monthly meet-jnestly pray that you may become unfading 
ing amongst them. It is referred for further | flowers in the paradise of God. 
consideration.” ‘** May He bless you, and may He bless 
26th of 2d mo., 1737. ithe persons who labour for your instruction, 
‘The proposal of Oley Friends for a | with perseverance and faithfulness, that you 
monthly meeting was renewed, considered |may prosper, and become useful in the ser- 
and debated a considerable time, and the re-|vyice of our dear and beloved Saviour. 
result of this meeting is, that it be carried to} “+* But I have still one wish—a wish that, 
the quarterly meeting for advice and instruc-|though | am old in years, is always fresh in 
tion.”’ jiny heart—a wish that reigns predominant in 
3ist of 3d mo., 1737. jiny thoughts, and never forsakes me. It is 
“ The proposal of Oley Friends for a month-! that my “parish might make one solemn feast 
ly meeting was carried to the quarterly meet-| before God, a general aad universal dedica- 
ing, which was granted, but not yet having tion, and one in which all persons without dis- 


got the minute, Samuel Morris is desired to|tinction might partake, every one according 


obtain it by next meeting.” to his respective ability; that is, a dedica- 
"0 


28th of 4th mo., 1737. |tion of the heart, in honour and remembrance 
“The quarterly meeting minute respecting | of, and in faith in Him, who shed his blood for 
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ee 
us in Gethsemane, and permitted himself to! template its character and destiny. It appears! very head of his profession, lie was, at the same 
be smitten, scourged, and spit upon, crowned to be an artful and successive device of the, time, equally pre-eminent as a philanthropist; 
with thorns, and nailed to the cross, that he adversary of man to disqualify him for obeying; while among his brethren, as a consistent 
might receive the heaven which our sins had the command of his God, “In the day of ad-;| Quaker, an humble and devoted Christian, he 
forfeited. This is the dedication that I so! ve rsity consider.” 

much desire every soul in my parish might —_ 

join together to make—even the surrender of Alas—for poor Indians! 
himself to Jesus, each one as he is, with all his| Cotvmaus, Ga., June 4. 
faults, with all his sins, in order to find in Him} 


| was deservedly held in very high estimation, 
| The paper, moreover, marked as it is with a 
| beautiful simplicity of manner, candour, and 
deep Christian humility, will not, perhaps, be 
The distressed situation of the Creek In-| considered unseasonable at the present junc- 
pardon, righteousness, sanctification, and re- dians in Alabama calls loudly for relief. Ne-| ture, in reference to those among us especially, 
demption. 'ver have we witnessed greater suffering and| whose duty it may be to be engaged in the 
“+ Your affectionate Papa, ‘misery than is daily exhibited in our streets in| work of reformation ; for in such a work, 
“+ Joun Freperrck Operury.’" {the persons of these wretched people. ‘They these cannot do better than to imbibe the meek 
inte lare seen at every dwelling begging for food to, temper indicated by the language, “ in the first 
gape sustain for the moment their famishing bodies,| place to build up its own breaches, and in the 
; and from every part of their nation, we learn} next, to join in repairing those which the ene- 
the Connecticut Observer states the following | th, are subsisting on unripe berries, and on| my has made in the walls of our Zion.” 
objections to the foolish fashion which has 30} ,¢¢s and the bark of trees. On the western} Among the objects of benevolent enterprise 
long prevailed in relation to mourning apparel: |border of the Creek nation, we are informed,| embraced by his active and liberal spirit, was 
1. Asa general practice it is no real ex-/ their suffering is more intense, and embraces| the institution of Ackworth school, to which 
pression of grief for the loss of our friends, nor! , Jarger number than in this vicinity, and in| he was a Jarge contributor, if not the original 
is it so considered. It is adopted by all class-| consequence of it they are flocking to Mont-| projector. Although we have before given 
es; by the covetous heir, whose heart beats! gomery in crowds, and in a state of actual|some account of that excellent establishment, 
with joy at any event which puts him in pos-' ctarvation. Immediate succour must be ex-| We have annexed to the address, as an appro- 
session of his idol, as well as those who are af-| tended to them, or many of them will inevita-| priate appendage, a succinct notice of Ack- 
fected with the purest emotions of genuine! p}y perish. No measures adequate to a full} worth, derived from a late topographical work 
sorrow. An English writer has remarked that supply of their wants can be adopted except} on Yorkshire, within which the seminary is 
‘“‘the very time thata man shall mourn, and| through theagency of the General Government. | located. 
the very time that he shall only half mourn.) The entire failure of the Indians to raise any 
and the very time that he shall cease to mourn, } corn the past season, with its scarcity and con-| ‘The lines inserted to-day, to which we have 
are fixed for him by the world, whatever may ‘sequent high price in the white settlements 


prefixed the title ** Devotional Thoughts,” ap- 
. . . 99 a . as . : j e . 
be the duration of his own sorrow ! Inear them, forbid the possibility of any effect-| pear to us to be the genuine breathings of deep, 


2. It is no mark of respect for departed re-! ya] aid being rendered them, except the Unit-| fervent, sincere piety, and will be particularly 
latives. The dark habiliments are assumed,! oq States’ Government extend a helping hand. | interesting to those in this city and elsewhere, 
whether the deceased was virtuous or vicious,}_ We hope the President will relieve that} who were personally acquainted with the 
honest or fraudulent, sober or intemperate ;/ portion of the Indian population which may| author, and who will readily recognise, in the 
whether he was a man or a fool, a Christian| be in a state of actual want. A memorial is| perusal of them, traces of that delicacy of feel- 


Mourning Apparel.—A sensible writer in| 


or an infidel, a blessing or & curse to society: | now circulating for signatures in this town, ad-| ing, and nice discrimination and precision of 

3. It imparts no consolation to the bosom! dressed to the President requesting him to es-| thought and language, for which she was re- 

of sorrow. It alleviates not the woe which! tablish an agency for the enrolment of emi-;markable. For the information of those who 

flows from a bereaved heart. It offers no| grants, or to furnish with supplies the suffering| were not acquainted with Rebecca Archer, it 

balm to its wounds. It equally fails to as-|[ndians. Something must be done, and that; may be proper to state, that in early life she 

snage excessive grief, and to excite that which | sneedily, for their aid, to save large numbers} had moved in the first circle of what is termed 
f ) 


is proper. lof them from destruction, and it can come|refined and fashionable life, flattered and ad- 


4. As a memento of departed worth it 18) from no other source than the United States’ mired, gay among thegay. But she was mer- 
superfluous. The heart of true friendship Government.—E£aquirer. | cifully arrested in this career by the visitations 
needs it not; the object of its affection is en-| | 


of heavenly goodness, and, yielding in submis- 


graven there too deeply to be effaced. The} THE FRIEND. {sion to the cross of Christ—to the humbling 
mock mourner is unaffected by its sable hue. | ——— -—-—— land baptizing operation of divine grace, be- 


It conveys no moral or religious instruction | items one in Gab eaten On approved minister of 
to the mind. It excites no mourning for sin; | At our late yearly meeting, in Philadelphia, | the gospel in the Society of Friends. 
no submission to God; no parting with the| were produced and read two papers, one an — 
world; no desires for heaven. Neither the s0-| epistle addressed to its members, the other a} Ina variety of cases it is observable, that 
lemn realities of the scene of death, nor the} report on education, which we had intended to! with respect to customs and practices, which 
affecting and admonitory truths of the word of} insert ata suitable time. ‘The latter will be| Friends, as a body, have long stood almost 
God, can be enforced by it. found in our columns of to-day, and the former | alone in protesting against, for their inconsist- 
Our objections to the custom are founded|will probably appear next week. Although| ency with Christian sobriety, simplicity, and 
principally on its positive evils, |restricted in their aim to the circuit of our own} purity, other religious societies have, of recent 
1. It is extravagant, and absorbs a large| yearly meeting, the weight and importance of; time, taken up, as proper objects of concern 
amount of funds which might be appropri-|the matter with which they are fraught entitleband attention; and this ought certainly to 
ated to far more useful purposes, them, in our apprehension, to a wider range. | stimulate to increasing faithfulness in the main- 
2. It presents strong temptation to pride — tenance of our principles. For instance, we 
and dishonesty, and has often robbed the wi-| Our last number was enriched with an in-| have repeatedly noticed, in different religious 
dow and the fatherless of their bread, and the| structive letter from the pen of the gifted Sa-| periodicals, evidences that the absurd and os- 
creditor of his due. /muel Fothergill, never, itis believed, before in| tentatious display, relative to funeral para- 
3. It is a violation of the command, “ Be ye| print. We have to-day presented to our readers| phernalia, particularly mourning apparel, is 
not conformed to this world.” }2 paper, which, itis probable, will not less en-| becoming the subject of reprobation, in more 
4. It diverts the attention from the voice of| gage their attention, both for its intrinsic value, | than one denomination of Christian professors; 
the Almighty in his instructive Providence. I[t|and as the production of Dr. John Fothergill,|and we have to-day copied from an eastern 
occupies the mind as well as the hands in that! brother to the former. Standing as he did for} paper a short article in which the topic is 
solemn period, which is so peculiarly favour- | many years, in the metropolis of England, both| discussed with much freedom, and cogent rea- 


able for the soul to retire within itself and con-|as a scientific and practical physician, at the|sons are given for abandoning the practice. 





